, Atlanta 


Studios 


by Galfas 


*hoto 


Suddenly, I’m Welcome! 


“Unless you've had my experi- 
ence,” says this mother, “you can't 
realize what it means to ring a 
doorbell, and know a warm wel- 
come awaits you. 


“Since I got my Sonotone, the 
world is a new and wonderful 
ver People no longer seem aloof, 

ut friendly and interested in me. 
They're glad to see me. What a joy 
to talk with everyone casually, to 
hear once more without a strain! 


“That day I got my Sonotone was 
the luckiest of my life. Your cour- 
teous and skillful representative 


took a personal interest in my 
needs, then fitted me with an in- 
strument exactly right for me. It 
was so light eve f tiny I could even 
wear it hidden in my hair! And he 
showed me all about using it. How 
can I ever thank your ‘Mr. Hear- 
ing’ enough?” 


*“Mr. Hearing” in this true reha- 
bilitation report is only one of 
Sonotone’s 800 trained technicians. 
The one nearest you will be glad 
to help you find the hearing aid 
best suited to you, and help you 
return to a useful, happy life. 


SONOTONE. 


“A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing” 


“Mr. Hearing”* is ready 
to help you 


‘Lne Volta Keview is published montily, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 
copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40. 
Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 


1919, authorized January 22, 1932. 
Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street 
Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C 


and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 
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YESTERDAY’S 


MAGIC 


TODAY’S 


Yesterday, the magic of a hearing aid small 


enough to carry in a pocket made it easier Here’s one of the aspirin- 
for those hard of hearing to accept help. QS » size “Eveready” mercury 

Today, the miracle of a hearing aid so batteries that power the 
small it can be completely hidden lets the IZE modern transistor hearing 
hard of hearing forget they’re being helped! ACTUAL'S aids of today. 


In an unbelievably short time, thedevelop- 
ment of smaller “Eveready” batteries has | 
made possible hearing aids so small, so light 
that thousands with impaired hearing can 
truly enjoy better hearing. 

You will want to see these wonderful new 
models. Go to your hearing aid dealer today. 

He has the knowledge and the experience to 
help you select the hearing aid best suited 


to your needs. Within your ear §_ Under your hair = On your glasses 


The term “EVEREADY” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY « A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation * 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 


= 
UNION 
CARBIDE 


grason-stadler 


psychogalvanometry 
The Model E 664 


The GSAR, a portable psychogalvanometer, permits the applica- 
tion of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms can be obtained 
from patients not responsive to ordinary methods. Classical con- 
ditioning is applied and the resulting GSR is correlated with 
stimulus presentations by means of a continuous graphic record 
produced by the instrument. 


grason-stadler company @ 15 winthrop street @ west concord @ mass. 
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You don't need to pay 
$250 to *300 for 


INCONSPICUOUS 
--» QUALITY 
HEARING AIDS! 


Zenith offers the World’s 
Largest-Selling, Finest Quality 
Hearing Aids at $65 to $165 


If you are hard-of-hearing, you naturally want 
a hearing aid that is inconspicuous . . . some- 
thing dramatically new and different! 

Hearing aid manufacturers and dealers know 
this. That’s why some use such alluring phrases 
as “a miracle of concealed hearing”. . .“unique 
and revolutionary invention”. . . and other ex- 
aggerated claims. But actually, the most important 
difference in better hearing aids today is price! 

How can Zenith offer the finest quality at such 
sensible prices? Zenith’s quality is a result of 
over 38 years of leadership in electronics exclu- 
sively. As for price: if Zenith paid commissions 
of $145 to $160, as some do, even our $65 
model would have to sell for over $200! 

You don’t risk a penny! Every Zenith is sold 
on a genuine Ten-Day Money-Back Guarantee! 

Don’t delay! See Zenith’s exciting line of 4- 
and 5-transistor models at your nearby Zenith 
Hearing Aid Dealer. He’s listed in the classified 
telephone directory. Or mail coupon for free 
catalog and list of dealers in your area. 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 42T 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


The Royalty of 
HEARING AIDS 


NAME 


SHE is wearing her new Zenith 
Hearing Aid with fashionable slim- 
frame eyeglasses. HE is enjoying 
the new full-powered tiny Zenith 
“Diplomat.” Worn entirely at the 
ear—no dangling cords—less con- 
spicuous than glasses! 

FPREE .. . Subscription! Send 
coupon for free one-year subscription 


to the new illustrated magazine, “Bet- 
tcr Hearing.” 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 


Please mail me your new Zenith catalog, and free 


By the Makers of World-Famous ADDRESS 


Zenith TV and Radio Sets 


city 


ZONE STATE 


r 
: one-year subscription to “Better Hearing. 
L 
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for classroom instruction 


ra 


EXCLUSIVE Maico FEATURES 


HEADSETS— Allows up to 20 students se- 
lective levels of amplification in either ear. 
Individual controls are provided for each 
student in a classroom. 


MICROPHONE; TURN-TABLE — Three 
separate microphone input channels are 
provided, each regulated by separate 
dial on master panel. Has 3 speed 
phonograph and inputs for radio, tele- 
vision and movies. 


CONTROL PANEL — All controls, 
\ operated by the teacher, con- 
} veniently located on one panel. 
: | Students have individual controls. 


“HUSH” CIRCUIT CONTROL—Exclusive 
circuit prevents the unit from amplifying 
any background sounds except those 
spoken directly into the microphone. An 
ideal feature for obtaining normal class- 
room procedure. 


to 


teach Hard of Hearing Classes 


An ideal unit for teaching a group of students 
with severe hearing losses. Its simplicity of 
master controls makes it possible for the 
teacher to devote complete attention to stu- 
dents and yet each student has individual 
controls to adjust to his hearing handicap. 


MAICO 
PORTABLE 
DESK TYPE 


HEARING AID 


Ideal for home or 
classroom use 


Maico’s new battery-operated desk type hear- 
ing aid has been designed specially for audi- 
tory training at home and in the school. 
Weighs only 4 pounds complete with batteries. 
No electricity used. 


Write for further details and specifications 


Room 105P 
21 North Third Street 


MAICO 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Finger painting is a favorite activity. 


Oral Education Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 150 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 32 members. 

_. There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot- 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
a — of the 23 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
earing aid. 

Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book | 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately : $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volia Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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INTRODUCING 
THE 
New Epitror 
OF 


Votta REVIEW 


a 


The Board of Directors of the Alexander Graham Bell Association of the Deaf 
are pleased to announce that Mrs. Jeanette Ninas Johnson will be the new editor 
of the Volta Review, beginning with the September issue. 

Mrs. Johnson will assume her new duties on July 15, and will have the oppor- 
tunity this summer of becoming acquainted with the work, aims and ideals of 
the Association. 

For many years the executive secretary of the Association has also served as 
editor of the Volta Review. The decision to employ a full-time editor was made by 
the Board of Directors in order to give the executive secretary more time to plan 
and direct an expanded Association | program. 

The new editor comes to us with a varied experience in the fields of journalism 
and education. She is a graduate of Southwest Missouri State College, her major 
subjects being English and education. Her first experience after leaving college 
was as a teacher of English. 

Following that, Mrs. Johnson did research, conducted surveys and wrote ma- 
terial for a public relations firm. She also has had editorial experience, having 
had complete charge of editing a house organ. Later she was assistant editor of 
the Journal of Medical Education in Chicago, where her duties included editing 
technical manuscripts. 

Her experience has also included editing bulletins and writing scripts for a 
weekly educational TV show for the National Society for Medical Research, and 
writing film scripts for Coronet Instructional Films. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson recently moved to Washington where Mr. Johnson is 
art director for an association. 
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A Meaningful Approach 
To Auditory Training 


Betty L. BoLLBACH and 
NORMAN W. CRANE 


ESEARCH has shown that auditory 

training holds promise of success 
when systematically and consistently 
presented. This fact, together with the 
impact of the modern hearing aid, holds 
before the teacher of the deaf the chal- 
lenge to develop more adequate and 
intensive methods of training residual 
hearing to its maximum ability. 

It is generally agreed among educa- 
tors that the greatest measure of learning 
will take place in a situation that is most 
meaningful. Since experience has proved 
the value of teaching language, reading. 
speech and other skills to the deaf child 
on the basis of spontaneity and need, 
a continual attempt should be made to 
train the remnant of hearing with the 
same functional, meaningful type of 
teaching. 

In our efforts to make auditory train- 
ing as functional as possible at the 
Lexington School, we endeavored to use 
material that spontaneously presented 
itself in the course of the school day. 
As the tool for experimentation, we em- 
ployed the tape recorder. This instru- 
ment has so many advantages that it 
has become a permanent fixture in our 
classroom. Its flexibility, ease of record- 
ing, lasting quality reproduction and 
availability for “on the spot” recording, 
has made it indispensable in implement- 
ing the theory that auditory training 
can and should be meaningful. 

As our work progressed, we began to 
realize the many advantages a teacher- 
made tape held over the use of isolated 
commercial records. 


This experiment was conducted at the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf, New York. Miss Bollbach 
is a teacher in the lower school at Lexington, and 
Mr. Crane is the school audiologist. 
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First Advantage 


One of the greatest advantages is that 
the material to be recorded can be 
tailored to fit the needs of a particular 
class. The contents of the tape can be 
geared to the age level and interests of 
the group. The vocabulary the children 
use can be incorporated into the tape 
recordings in stories or songs making 
familiar language available for repeti- 
tive audition. 

We were working on “Where” ques- 
tions in October. We combined the 
language principle we were working on 
with the holiday mood and made a 
musical tape that went like this: 

Where is Mrs. Witch? 
Where is Mrs. Witch? 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Here I am. 

Here I am. 


The tape included Mr. Bat, Mr. 
Pumpkin, Mr. Owl, Mr. Ghost, Mr. 
Goblin, Mr. Cat and the Haunted House, 
along with a verbalization appropriate 
to each one. Pictures were made of 
these characters and distributed among 
the children. Each child became the 
character of the picture he received. 
The children listened as the tape was 
played. When they heard the sound of 
their character name, they stood up to 
indicate recognition. 

The second part of the tape asked 
only the question : “Where is Mr. Pump- 
kin?” The piano played the tune and 
the child answered: “Here I am, here 
I am.” Each time the tape was played, 
the children changed to different char- 
acters making it necessary for them to 
listen if they were to respond properly. 

With this tape we were able to rein- 
force a language principle and at the 
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same time give the children pleasurable 
auditory repetition of meaningful ma- 
terial. 


Second Advantage 


A second advantage of teacher-made 
tapes is that the auditory-visual-kines- 
thetic approach is utilized. There are 
many different ways to visualize the re- 
corded material depending on the equip- 
ment available. First of all, homemade 
story books can be made with simple 
illustrative drawings to accompany the 
text. Another variation is to put the 
visual material on a long piece of shelf 
paper to be rolled through an opaque 
projector. A positive filmstrip can be 
made by first photographing the mate- 
rial with Panatomic X film. Further- 
more, the text and illustrations can be 
drawn on etched glass slides to be used 
in a tachistoscope. With the visual ma- 
terial prepared in one of the above ways 
and the aid of a tachistoscope, opaque 
or slide projector, the children can see 
and hear simultaneously. 

Here is a short story we recorded 
about the adventures a little cuckoo bird 
encountered when he flew away from his 
natural habitat to explore the big wide 
world. The sound effects in parentheses 
were included for additional listening. 


Little Cuckoo Bird 


(Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo.) “I’m tired 
of living in this clock. I’m tired of 
hearing ticktocks all day. (Ticktock.) I 
think I'll fly away,” said Little Cuckoo. 
So Little Cuckoo spread his wings and 
flew out the window, into the great big 
world. (Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo.) High- 
er and higher into the sky he flew. Oh, 
what fun to fly through the air! 

All of a sudden, Little Cuckoo saw 
something very big and shiny way up in 
the sky. It made a terrible noise. (Noise 
of airplane.) Why .. . it was an air- 
plane. What a terribly loud noise it 
made. (Noise of airplane.) Little Cuckoo 
became so frightened, he forgot to flap 
his wings and down, down, down he 
went. (Whistle going down.) 
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Kerplop. (Bang.) Little Cuckoo land- 
ed on the top of an automobile. He sat 
very still and tried to catch his breath. 
All of a sudden, the man in the car 
honked his horn. (Car horn.) “What 
was that?” cried frightened Little 
Cuckoo. (Car horn.) “Oh that’s a ter- 
rible noise.” So off he flew again. 


Pretty soon Little Cuckoo saw a big 
train down below. Wouldn’t it be fun 
to take a train ride? The train made 
such a pretty sound. (Clickety-clack. ) 
Down he flew and sat right on top of the 
big long train. The train said, “Clickety- 
clack, clickety-clack.” (Clickety-clack. ) 
Then all of a sudden, the train whistle 
blew. (Train whistle.) “That’s a terrible 
noise,” said Little Cuckoo. (Train whis- 
tle.) And away he flew. 

“Now there’s a friendly little tug- 
boat,” said Little Cuckoo. “Ill fly over 
and say hello.” The friendly little tug- 
boat saw Little Cuckoo coming and blew 
his whistle to say hello. (Tugboat whis- 
tle.) Little Cuckoo got so frightened at 
the hig noise he flew away as fast as he 
could. “Come back, Little Cuckoo,” said 
the little tugboat. (Tugboat whistle. ) 

“Oh dear.” cried Little Cuckoo. 
“Everything makes so much noise and 
frightens me so. I wish I could hear 
some ticktocks right now.” (Ticktock.) 

Just then Little Cuckoo flew by a big 
clock. “It’s almost four o'clock. If I 
hurry, I can get home in time.” 

Faster and faster flew Little Cuckoo 
—right past the honking automobile 
(car horn), and right past the train 
(clickety-clack and whistle), and right 
past the friendly tugboat (tug whistle). 
and right past the big airplane (airplane 
noise), and right in the kitchen window 
and right back into the clock. 

“I made it—it’s just four o'clock.” 
(Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo.) Lit- 
tle Cuckoo never flew away again. It 
was so nice to listen to the happy ticks 
and tocks. (Ticktock.) All day long hap- 
py Little Cuckoo would say: “Cuckoo, 
cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo.” 

This story was made into a book with 
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cartoon illustrations to accompany the 
text. In addition, a filmstrip was make 
of the same material. Before using it 
for auditory training purposes, the story 
was used as a reading lesson thus famil- 
iarizing the children with it. Later, 
when we showed the filmstrip and played 
the tape, the children could both see and 
hear simultaneously. By combining the 
visual, auditory and kinesthetic percep- 
tion, we hope to develop better listeners 
as well as better readers. 


Third Advantage 


A third advantage of teacher-made 
tapes is that they can be presented at 
a slower tempo and with a clearer back- 
ground than most commercial records, 
thus allowing for the maximum auditory 
comprehension and training. Many 
times a commercial record has a hazy 
background of noises mixed with music 
and speech, making it almost impossible 
for the deaf child to sort out what he is 
trying to hear. To complicate matters, 
many commercial records are recorded 
at such a fast tempo that they are ren- 
dered uninitelligible to the deaf child. 

Before we began using the tape re- 
corder so freely in the classroom, a 
commercial phonograph record was 
played for the children. We had first 
talked about it and had read the words 
of the song together. But as the record 
began to spin around the turntable, per- 
plexed and blank looks replaced the chil- 
dren’s enthusiasm and the whole situa- 
tion could have been interpreted in three 
words—“I don’t understand.” 

To prove a point, we decided to re- 
cord at a slower tempo, but without 
any sacrifice of rhythm, the same record 
the children had listened to unsuccess- 
fully. The combination of a piano, a 
teacher’s voice and a tape recorder 
brought to this class of youngsters the 
wonderful experience of hearing and 
singing in a tempo that was suited to 
their needs. 


Fourth Advantage 


A fourth and perhaps the greatest 
advantage of teacher-made tapes is that 
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they can be used to integrate various 
subject matter. Auditory training may 
be our aim, but while we are training 
the auditory sense, why not use subject 
matter from which the child can benefit. 

The class of children, about whom 
this paper is written, made a visit to 
a sick friend to deliver a get-well note. 
When we returned to our classroom, we 
wrote the story of our activity. The 
children decided they would like to make 
this story into a book and would like 
to illustrate it. They each selected the 
part of the story they would like to pic- 
ture and got to work.. While the chil- 
dren were busy getting their book ready, 
the text of the story was recorded. Now 
everything was ready for looking and 
listening. If their interest was high be- 
fore, it was doubled now. The story 
had really happened to them. They had 
written the story in their own language, 
had illustrated it with their own draw- 
ings and were now hearing it. Being 
familiar with the story, the children 
were better prepared to receive the au- 
ditory training because of the factor of 
anticipation. Here in this instance, we 
combined language, reading, and audi- 
tory training. The constant request to 
“play it again” and “one more time” is 
a testimonial to their thorough enjov- 
ment. And at what better time does 
learning take place than in a pleasant, 
happy situation? 


Making Tapes 


The question arising in many minds 
probably is: “How can I make a tape 
recording?” It’s not only simple, but 
lots of fun. No equipment is needed 
other than a reasonably good tape re- 
corder, a good clear voice, strong real- 
istic sound effects and a quiet room in 
which to record. A few simple horns, 
whistles, drums and other sound effects 
can be added as desired. There are also 
limitless possibilities for sound effects 
that can be made from the simplest 
things. A church bell can be sounded 
by banging a spoon against a thin glass. 
Dropping rice on a cookie tray can well 
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simulate the sound of falling rain. A 
little experimenting produces a great 
yield. 

The recording should be made at a 
tempo that is slow enough for the deaf 
child to comprehend the speech and 
other sounds, but not so slow that 
rhythm is sacrified. It may require a 
lot of time in the beginning but as the 
recording technique improves, the time 
element will be cut down to the amount 
of time that would ordinarily be spent 
in preparation for any auditory training 
lesson. Anyone can make a tape record- 
ing. All that is necessary to get started 
is a little imagination and the desire to 
use meaningful material in the hopes of 
reinforcing that which has already been 
learned as well as creating opportunities 
for repetitive audition. 


The Children 


The nine children in this Lower 
School class average 7.5 years of age. 
Their hearing covers the range between 
marked and profound losses: the major- 
ity of the children fall into the latter 
group. Over a period of time, a gradual 
improvement in the use of their residual 
hearing has been rated. 

A check on gross sounds, tempo, 
pitch and speech discrimination is made 
on every auditory training activity to 
determine whether or not the children 
are interpreting the sound correctly. 
This check-up involves some play activi- 
ity on the part of the child to demon- 
state recognition of what he heard. We 
have found that the children with pro- 
found losses have made steady progress 
over a period of months. Their enthusi- 
asm for the results as well as the 
method has obviously indicated the 
positive improvement that can result 
with children who have severe hearing 
losses. 

These children have themselves noted 
their increased awareness of the train- 
ing lessons. 

The classroom, which is equipped 
with a group aid, has had _ special 
acoustic treatment; not a “stuck-up” job 
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but a carefully planned one. Ambient 
noise levels were electronically mea- 
sured before the room underwent treat- 
ment. It has since been found that this 
room allows greater discrimination over 
and beyond other classrooms treated 
with normal “stuck-up” sound dampen- 
ing walls, 


Transfer of Sound 


The sound from the tape recorder 
can be transferred in three different 
ways. By the first method, the children 
can listen to the tape recordings directly 
through their personal aids with the use 
of an additional high fidelity loud- 
speaker enclosure. In some instances. it 
is possible to use a recorder as a direct 
unit if it is capable of delivering sound 
at an output of at least 110 db with 
minimum distortion. However, connec- 
tions to which a high fidelity speaker 
may be connected, are available for 
most of the recent models of tape re- 
corders. It should be noted that use of 
a really high quality transducer (loud- 
speaker) will be limited by the ambient 
noise level as well as the reverberation 
factor of the teaching area. 


Tape 
| 
Tape Individual 
Recorder Aid ny Receivers 
Tape Group ) Loop for 
Recorder Aid Electro-magnetic 
Induction 


This diagram indicates the three different methods 
the authors used to transfer sound from the tape- 
recorder for classroom use. 


Secondly, the children can_ listen 
through the group hearing aid and 
their individual receivers. By this meth- 
od, the tape recorder is used as a pre- 
amplifier to the group aid. The output 
of the recorder is plugged into the in- 
put of the second stage of the group 
amplifier. It is usually the best proce- 
dure to have the output level of the 
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regular group hearing aid in the nor- 
mally set position and then to gradually 
increase the gain of the pre-amplifier 
(tape recorder) from the off position 
to a setting that will produce a suitable 
output. Experimentation with the gain 
setting on the pre-amplifier (tape re- 
corder) is set for the level required for 
the tape and the class in question. 

Thirdly, the children can __ listen 
through their personal aids via electro- 
magnetic induction. By this method, the 
individual or group may switch the 
personal aid, if so provided, to the tele- 
phone position and receive the record- 
ing through induction. The preparation 
of the group aid for this type of recep- 
tion is a relatively simple operation. 
One or two continuous loops of ordi- 
nary lamp cord wire properly connected 
to the group unit, with due considera- 
tion of the field currents as well as the 
proper impedence matching of this loop 
to the amplifier, presents a novel con- 
nection. 


The Talking Dictionary 


As a result of the classroom reaction 
to the previous teaching techniques, it 
was soon realized that this, like many 
other electrical tools, made use of only 
two pathways—visual and auditory. At 
the Lexington School, we firmly believe 
in the use of the TVA approach (tac- 
tile-visual-auditory) and therefore be- 
gan searching for a method of present- 
ing a tactile response in syncronization 
with the visual and auditory stimulus. 
At the present time, an experiment is in 
progress that is aimed at improving 
speech by the principle of repetitive 
audition. Our experiment affords the 
child the opportunity to read the printed 
word, hear it and also feel its vibration 
on the larynx simultaneously. 

The talking dictionary has been a 
direct outgrowth of all this work we 
have done with tape recording. Since 
this experiment is still in the develop- 
mental stage, it is too soon to measure 
its effectiveness. At present we can re- 
port only on the procedure. 
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Since children with normal hearing 
learn to talk by hearing words over and 
over, an attempt is being made to use 
this principle in relation to the deaf, 
thus making it possible for the children 
to “hear” words that are already a part 
of their vocabulary and “hear” them as 
many times as they wish. We expect 
that there will be an appreciable im- 
provement in speech especially in re- 
spect to voice and rhythm with the aid 
of tactile stimulation applied to the 
larynx. 


Using the Dictionary 


As the child works during the school 
day, the need arises for looking up the 
spelling of various words in a diction- 
ary. Instead of using the customary 
dictionary, the child may find the word 
he is looking for in the “card file.” 
(Each card contains the word, phonetic 
spelling, a picture and a sentence using 
the word.) Now, by this new device, 
the child can see and read the recorded 
word, hear it in amplification as it runs 
through a tape recorder and feel its 
vibration by use of a special experi- 
mental tool which is held against the 
larynx. Thus the child is being exposed 
to tactile, visual and auditory sensa- 
tions all at the same time. 


Experiment Continuing 


This device can be used as a group 
teaching mechanism but its basic pur- 
pose is for independent use by the pupil. 
After a few months of careful study 
and analysis, a report will be made con- 
cerning the effectiveness of the talking 
dictionary. 

We do not mean to imply that we 
can do without speech drill or formal 
speech lessons. We cannot. But this 
mechanism is a supplement to exploit 
every pathway open to stimulation that 
will bring our deaf children closer to 
attaining increased auditory awareness 
and better speech. 
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International Congress 
on the 
Educational Treatment of Deafness 


University of Manchester, England—July 15-24, 1958 


HIS Congress, which is being held 

with strong support from the British 
Government and the cooperation of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf, Washington, D. C., the British 
Council and the National College of 
Teachers of the Deaf, is being planned 
to bring together educators, audiol- 
ogists, otolaryngologists, pediatricians, 
medical officers and educational psy- 
chologists to consider and discuss the 
significance of the results of modern 
research on problems of deafness in 
childhood. 

Papers and demonstrations will be 
given in relation to the following sub- 
jects: 

(1) The physiology of hearing, the 
causation of deafness in childhood and 
etiological factors that affect the use of 
hearing aids and the education of deaf 
children. 

(2) Principles and methods of educa- 
tion as they are at present being evolved 
in schools for the deaf and partially 
deaf in different countries. 

(3) The organization and function of 
audiology clinics, the detection and as- 
sessment of deafness in infancy and 
childhood, and the provision of guid- 
ance to parents. 

(4) The development and_perform- 
ance of aids to hearing and procedures 
to bring about continuity and efficiency 
in their use by children. 

(5) Variations in the intelligence and 
attainments of children handicapped by 
deafness, and the provision of coordi- 
nated medical and nonmedical services 
to insure educational guidance and 
different types of educational treatment 
to meet their potentialities and needs. 
Consideration will be given to results 
of recent experiments on the integration 
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of deaf pupils into ordinary school 
classes. 

(6) Results of research on acoustical 
problems that affect efficiency in the use 
of hearing aids in schools and the de- 
sign and construction of school build- 
ings. 

(7) The training of teachers of deaf 
and hard of hearing children and of 
audiologists. 

In addition to members of the staffs 
of the Departments of Education of the 
Deaf and Otolaryngology in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, the following are 
among those who have accepted invita- 
tions to give papers or to provide dem- 
onstrations: 

United States. Drs. John E. Bordley 
and William G. Hardy, Johns Hopkins 
Hosiptal, Baltimore; Dr. Clarence D. 
O’Connor and Dr. Mildred A. Groht, 
Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York City. 

United Kingdom. Mr. Terence Caw- 
thorne, senior consulting  otologist, 
Kings College Hospital, London, and 
consulting otologist to the Ministry of 
Health, London; A. W. Kettlewell, chair- 
man, National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf; Dr. T. S. Littler, director, Wern- 
her Medical Research Council Unit on 
Deafness, London; Professor F. C. Or- 
merod, director, Institute of Laryngol- 
ogy and Otology, University of London; 
Dr. W. D. Wall, director, National Foun- 
dation for Educational Research, Lon- 
don; Edith Whetnall, director, Audiol- 
ogy Unit, Royal National Throat, Nose 
and Ear Hospital, London. 

Australia. Dr. L. J. Murphy, director, 
Training Centre for Teachers of the 
Deaf, Department of Education, State 
of Victoria. 
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Netherlands. M. J. C. Buchli, direc- 
tor, Koninklijk, Instituut voor Doofs- 
tommen, Groningen; Professor Henk C. 
Huizing, University of Groningen; 
Father A. van Uden, Instituut voor 
Doofstommen, St. Michielsgestel. 

It is likely that Dr. S. Richard Silver- 
man, Director, Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri will be at the 
meeting and will accept the invitation 
to speak. Professor Hallowell Davis, 
also of the Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, hopes to be able to 
come. 

Thanks to the generous cooperation 
of Monsignor Dr. J. C. van Overbeeck, 
Director, Instituut voor Doofstommen, 
St. Michielsgestel, Netherlands, and 
Father A. van Uden, arrangements are 
being made to bring 20 profoundly deaf 
pupils of this school to demonstate the 
remarkable results that have been 
achieved thereby training them to re- 
spond to the sound of speech and music, 
when very loudly reproduced. A dem- 
onstration of ballet dancing to music 


by senior girls will be included. 

Preparations are also being made 
to demonstrate the benefit achieved 
through the use of aids to hearing (in- 
cluding inductance loops, special types 
of loud speakers and speech training 
aids) by severely and profoundly deaf 
pupils in certain schools for the deaf 
in the United Kingdom, including the 
Royal Cross School for the Deaf, Pres- 
ton, Lancashire. 

Applications to attend the Congress 
have already been received from Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Denmark, Finland, Ger- 
many, India, Israel, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Poland, Sweden, United States 
and Yugoslavia. 

Fuller details will be circulated later. 
Meanwhile, inquiries may be addressed 
to Professor A. W. G. Ewing, Depart- 
ment of Education of the Deaf, The 
University, Manchester 13, England. All 
those who are able to attend and wish 
to be helped to obtain accommodation 
in Manchester should write to Profes- 
sor Ewing as soon as possible. 


So You’re Going to College 


Arthur B. Simon has given his per- 
mission to publish this letter which he 
wrote last year to a young deaf friend 
when she graduated from a high school 
for the hearing. The girl is now in col- 
lege attending classes with normally 
hearing students. Mr. Simon, who was 
born deaf, is a graduate of Stanford 
University. 


Dear Darol, 

As I watched you, so confident and 
poised in your lovely white organdy 
gown on the platform, I thought how 
this graduation night of yours marked 
but one milestone in your life. 

One phase of your participation in 
the game of life has just been com- 
pleted. Now comes an even harder 
part. You will step into a more com- 
petitive world—the college campus. 
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May I, as an older person who has 
experienced much of what you have and 
will go through, give you the benefit of 
his experiences? It is true that what 
I will say may not apply directly to you, 
for each one of us has a distinct per- 
sonality, but it can perhaps serve as a 
guidepost by which you can form your 
own set of principles. 

You will find you will have to work 
harder than ever, not only for scholar- 
ship but also for social acceptance. You 
have been fortunate to graduate from 
one of the finest preparatory schools, 
and you have learned, I think, what it 
is to study. 

There will be a difference, though. 
You will no longer be protected as a 
child. Parents and teachers will no 
longer be on hand to lend a helping 
hand. 
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In short, you are now entering the 
eternal struggle for survival. In this 
world people are continually climbing 
one above another to reach their goals. 
Some are always left behind. These are 
the ones who do not strive hard enough, 
those who do not learn to assume re- 
sponsibility, and those who do not learn 
to organize themselves properly. 

College is a good training ground. 
To be specific, at college you will see, 
if you make a de‘inite schedule and 
adhere to it, that you will be able to 
accomplish a great deal more. If you 
study two hours a day, you will not 
have to spend eight hours at a time in 
a desperate effort to complete your as- 
signments. You will find time to do 
research on your own and so to expand 
your background. 


Research Important 


For a deaf person this sort of research 
is highly important. The more he learns 
the better he will be able to meet the 
challenge of the classroom. For example, 
your professor may discuss briefly a fa- 
mous person. Of course you make a note 
to remember the significance of this 
person as far as it is related to the con- 
tent of your course. Even if the pro- 
fessor does not ask you to do some read- 
ing on this particular person, you should 
do so on your own. You will then un- 
derstand and be prepared to discuss this 
person’s significance more thoroughly. 

You will learn so many new things 
at a time that you will doubt you can 
absorb them all. But you can if you 
study for two hours a day at always 
the same time. 


Making Friends 


A definite schedule will leave you 
free to make friends. One way to meet 
people is to enter into some extracurricu- 
lar activity. You will be thrown into 
contact with people with whom you will 
have something in common. 

If you want friends, you will have to 
go after them yourself. Remember that 
college freshmen will be lonely and 


homesick at first, just as you will be. 
They suddenly find themselves shy and 
at ill-ease, just as you will be. Some of 
them will find it difficult to “break the 


ice. 
Put People at Ease 


You may think your own difficulty 
is doubly compounded by your deafness. 
It isn’t. Once you approach people, 
they will discover the charming girl 
you are, and they will be happy to be 
friends with you. 

You realize, of course, that a great 
many people are not acquainted with 
deafness. Therefore you must put them 
at ease. Chat with them for a while, if 
they have never met you before. Then 
mention your deafness in an off-hand 
way. By this time you will have estab- 
lished a contact, and they will be ready 
to accept your deafness instead of being 
frightened by it. 

What I mean is that you should not 
preface your initial conversation with a 
flat statement that you are deaf. You 
should warn your friends not to precede 
you and warn strangers about you. Let 
them find out for themselves. 

Suppose you are told by someone 
that he wants to introduce you to a man 
who has no legs, how would you feel? 
You would feel uncomfortable, wouldn't 
you? You would have difficulty not to 
think about his legs at the very begin- 
ning and not to let this fact color your 
estimate of him as an individual. 

I know you go out of the way to be 
nice to people. You know what a bore 
is, that he does not take an interest in 
what other people think and talks only 
about himself. On these scores you will 
not have any trouble. 

As a matter of fact, I think you are 
now ready to assume the responsibilities 
of a young adult. Your family, teachers, 
and friends have done all they could for 
you. Now it is up to you to apply your 
lessons well in your future life. 

Ever affectionately, 


Arthur B. Simon 
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The Temporary Enrollment 
Of Hard of Hearing Children 
In Educational Programs for the Deaf 


Francis X. Biatr, Px.D. 


AY by day clinical audiological 

evaluation of hearing impaired 
youngsters reveals the reasonably fre- 
quent occurrence of a type of child for 
whom educational recommendations 
must be clearly expressed and for whom 
continued re-evaluation is mandatory. 
This is generally the child who, because 
of a moderate permanent hearing loss, 
has not developed speech and language 
commensurate with his mental and 
chronological age, but who has residual 
hearing sufficient to afford such develop- 
ment provided he is given an intensive 
program of aural rehabilitation. This is 
a child who, because of his verbal com- 
munication deficiencies and inability to 
use residual hearing well, is initially a 
suitable candidate for the educational 
program for the deaf, but for whom 
eventual transfer to a regular classroom 
(or, if necessary, a hearing conserva- 
tion room) is the goal at the outset. 
The program for the deaf may be either 
the day class or the residential school, 
but the important thing is that this type 
of child must have intensive aural em- 
phasis and an early hearing aid fitting, 
and must not become classified as an 
educationally child. 


Erroneously Classified 
“Educationally Deaf” 


We have in mind particularly the 
child who fits any of the following 
categories: 

(a) Is discovered late due to isola- 
tion or poor case finding facilities. 


Dr. Blair is assistant professor of speech at Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio, and supervisor of 
hearing at the university's Speech and Hearing 
Clinic. 
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(b) Is discovered relatively early but 
for whom there is no audiologic ap- 
praisal and therefore no recommenda- 
tion for intensive aural training. 

(c) Is discovered early but is given 
inadequate hearing therapy, or, worse, 
is classified as a “speech” problem with 
no regard for the hearing loss. 

These youngsters may be found in 
either rural or metropolitan areas. The 
age range is our experience has been 
between 34% and 6 years although one 
boy of 13 was recently discovered. With 
an average hearing loss of 60 db in the 
better ear, he had never had a hearing 
test, had been considered deaf and had 
never seen the inside of a school of any 


kind. 


Otological and Audiological 
Evaluations Necessary 


These children are frequently dis- 
covered in the real sense when they are 
enrolled in kindergarten or first grade. 
The teacher immediately becomes aware 
of a child’s language deficiencies and 
inability to cope with classroom de- 
mands. Earlier detection is often made 
by the school nurse, supervisor of spe- 
cial education or physician, although 
unfortunately, proper referral for an 
audiologic evaluation is often not made. 

When a child of this type is suspected, 
it is the definite responsibility of the 
case-finding agent to propose and obtain 
competent otological and audiological 
evaluations in that order. It is the duty 
of the otologist to insist upon an 
audiological work-up. It is the province 
of the audiologist to do as complete an 
evaluation as possible, including pure- 
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tone audiogram and speech reception 
threshold, and an assessment of recep- 
tive and expressive language as a cor- 
relative of the hearing loss. Parentheti- 
cally, we might add that the latter state- 
ment implies the possibility of discover- 
ing a superimposed or a primary lan- 
guage handicap on a basis other than 
hearing loss. The importance of such a 
differential evaluation is not yet fully 
recognized. 


Intensive Therapy 


The temporary enrollment of the hard 
of hearing, speech and language defi- 
cient child in a program for the deaf 
implies that his needs are great, that 
therapy must be intensive and all en- 
compassing. We do not feel that the 
training which is commonly available 
in many areas today, that is the part- 
time programs of the speech and hear- 
ing therapists, is suitable for these 
children at the outset. This type of 
therapy may be very necessary and help- 
ful after the child has learned to use a 
hearing aid with some degree of success 
and is well on the road to good speech 
and language. This brings us to the 
point of the child’s readiness to leave 
the program for the deaf for a public 
school trial. In some school systems 
gradual integration is made possible by 
the existence of a hard of hearing room 
in the district. Where this is not avail- 
able, the judgment of the child’s readi- 
ness must be a collaborative affair in- 
cluding the child’s teacher, academic 
supervisor, school superintendent in the 
program for the deaf, and the audiolo- 
gist. The judgment must take into ac- 
count: 


(a) The child’s acceptance and suc- 
cess with a hearing aid. 

(b) Progress in speech discrimina- 
tion and speechreading. 


(c) Speech and language develop- 
ment. 


(d) Reading achievement and other 
academic progress. 

(e) Assurance that the public (or 
parochial school) will accept the child 
with full cognizance of his handicap 
and a willingness to assume a large 
share of the responsibility for helping 
him. 


(f) The presence of at least a part- 
time therapist who can continue audi- 
tory and speech training and lipreading 
instruction. 

The child’s preparation for public 
school and a decision as to his readiness 
requires a continuing educational and 
audiological evaluative plan. It is in- 
cumbent upon the school authorities to 
request a re-evaluation when they feel 
that the child is ready for a change. 
This will require those in charge of pro- 
grams for the deaf, hoth day and 
residential, to systematize methods of 
re-evaluating their children, particularly 
those who have the greatest amounts of 
residual hearing. We have the distinct 
impression that there are many hearing 
impaired children now in resident or 
day classes who are deserving and fre- 
quently capable of a public school 
trial. We do not attribute this to pos- 
sessiveness on the part of the educators 
of the deaf nor to apathy on the part 
of the regular schools. It is more likely 
a result of the lack of a working rela- 
tionship between the two. In our opin- 
ion, the audiology center can expand 
and enrich its function by serving as 
an educational liaison as well as an 
evaluative agency, The greatest need in 
this connection is a better understand- 
ing between the professions of audiology 
and education of the deaf. Such an 
understanding, which is sometimes 
lacking, will serve to benefit not only 
the type of child considered in this dis- 
cussion but those who are classified as 
educationally deaf. 
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Can Deafness Be Cured By 
Finger Surgery? 


Victor GoopHILL, M.D.* 


EAFENED patients and parents of 

deafened children are periodically 
startled by articles in lay magazines 
which describe the almost miraculous 
restoration of hearing to deaf individ- 
uals by the simple nonsurgical mani- 
pulation of tissues in the region of the 
eustachian tube by the “skillful fingers” 
of certain specialists. 


Two Basic Types 
of Hearing Loss 


The simple scientific facts of the 
matter are as follows: There are two 
basic types of serious hearing loss— 
conductive and nerve. The deafness 
caused by a purely conductive lesion is 
never greater than 50 or 55 decibels. 
Profound deafness is always due to in- 
volvement of the auditory nerve. 


Conductive Deafness 


Conductive deafness may in some 
cases be due to blockage of the eustach- 
ian tube. In such instances, successful 
therapy may require medical or surgi- 
cal attention to the region of the 
eustachian tube in the upper part of the 
throat called the nasopharynx. In many 
cases, proper therapy will also require 
specific attention to the middle ear and 
drum membrane. 

In some instances, radiation therapy 
is also indicated as part of the treat- 
ment. However, it should be remembered 
that all of the above discussion applies 
only to conductive deafness where the 
trouble can be directly traced to the 
eustachian tube. 


*From the Departments of Otolaryngology—Uni- 
versity of Southern California School of Medicine 
and Cedars of Lebanon Hospital; and the Deafness 
Research Laboratory at Childrens Hospital, Los 
Angeles. Dr. Goodhill is an editorial consultant for 
the Volta Review. 
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Otosclerosis is a bony disease involv- 
ing the hard bony capsule of the inner 
ear extending to the oval window where 
the otosclerotic bone invades and im- 
mobilizes the stirrup. There is no 
scientific justification at all for the 
utilization of finger surgery in otoscle- 
rosis. The trouble in these cases is never 
in the eustachian tube, but always in 
the oval window where the stirrup fits 
into a small oval niche to transmit 
amplified acoustic energy to the inner 
ear fluids and auditory nerve. In such 
cases, the only surgical approach is 
either directly to the stirrup base, by 
what is called the stapes mobilization 
operation, or through a new window 
created in the horizontal semicircular 
canal in what we call the fenestration 
operation. It is inconceivable that any- 
one would seriously consider the ap- 
plication of eustachian tube finger 
surgery in the treatment of otosclerosis 
from our present knowledge of this 
disease. 


Nerve Deafness 


There is no evidence whatsoever that 
any types of nerve deafness, including 
the more severe variety encountered in 
children, are in any way related to the 
condition of the eustachian tube. Most 
cases of nerve deafness involve the 
inner ear, or the auditory nerve, or the 
nerve pathways carrying sound mess- 
ages through the brain. 

No causal relationship has ever been 
demonstrated between the various types 
of nerve deafness and the condition of 
health or disease of the eustachian tube. 
In some cases, deeper surgery may be 
necessary, such as that involving the 
mastoid bore, and that involving the 
small bones and windows of the middle 
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ear. These surgical procedures are 
usually described under the heading of 
“tympanoplasty.” 

In cases of middle ear deafness due 
to blockage of the eustachian tube, it 
is quite possible that such obstruction 
may be due to adenoid tissue or to 
regrowth of adenoid lymphoid tissue in 
the region of the eustachian tube 
mouth, In such instances, it is possible 
to partially remove lymphoid tissue by 
massaging and curetting the tissues with 
the finger. As a matter of fact, such 
finger manipulations are usually used 
by every ear, nose and throat surgeon 
during the performance of an adenoi- 
dectomy or removal of lymphoid tissue 
from the nasopharynx. The examining 
gloved finger is used to ascertain that 
all tissue has been carefully removed 
from around the tube opening. The 
actual removal is done precisely with 
special delicate instruments, and _ the 
finger manipulation is used only for 
deep examination of the tissues in this 


region. The improvement in hearing 
that follows such surgery is due to the 
combined surgical attack on this area 
of the eustachian tube and middle ear. 
The finger alone accomplishes little or 
nothing in the surgical objective of re- 
opening the eustachian tube. 

It is quite possible that vigorous 
finger manipulation in such cases may 
partially remove some tissue and allow 
the eustachian tube to function, but 
such “finger surgery,” alone, would be 
a poor second choice in the surgical 
treatment of the conditions described 
above. 

In summary, conduction deafness is, 
today, curable in most cases by one of 
several surgical reconstructive opera- 
tions. There is no valid treatment yet, 
either medically or surgically, for any 
type of chronic nerve deafness. There 
is no scientific validity for the employ- 
ment of “finger surgery” for any kind 
of deafness. 


ASSOCIATION REPRESENTED AT N.E.A. MEETING 


Mr. John G. Nace will represent the Alexander Graham Bell Association of the 
Deaf at the Special Convocation of the National Education Association to be held 


in Philadelphia on July 3. 


Mr. Nace has recently been appointed as headmaster of the Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf in Philadelphia. He succeeds the late Dr. Edward M. Twitmyer. 
The new headmaster was formerly counselor and teacher at the Pennsylvania 
school, and principal of the lowa School for the Deaf. He served as assistant head- 
master of the Pennsylvania school from 1952-1956, and has been acting head- 


master since last fall. 


STEPS IN LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT FOR THE DEAF 


Mlustrated in the Fitzgerald Key 
In this valuable book Bessie Pugh has set 
forth language principles and _ sentence 


structure, ranging from very simple to com- 
plex, clarified visually for the deaf child. 


$2.50 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


Mary Wood Whitehurst & Edna K. Monsees 
A helpful book for older students and adults 
who have severely impaired hearing and dis- 
crimination. Designed for teachers, but in- 
cludes instructions for home study. 


$3.00 
(plus 12¢ for mailing) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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A Reading Lesson Using the 
Fitzgerald Key Headings 


C. RICHARDSON 


EADING and language skills are 

keys to the hearing world. Com- 
prehension and understanding are the 
stepping stones to happiness, success 
and security. For the deaf child, they 
are skills that must be taught and 
learned in order to achieve a meaning- 
ful life in a world where hearing is the 
means of communication. 

Developing abilities in reading and 
comprehensive language skills is un- 
doubtedly the most trying task for the 
teacher of the deaf. Familiar too are 
the comments expressing failures, 
frustration and pessimism. 

Most schools have excellent reading- 
readiness programs achieved through 
visual aids, research and modern teach- 
ing techniques. The younger pupils 
actively participate in picture stories, 
word games, dramatizations, guessing 
games, visual discriminations and vari- 
ous other lessons designed for prepara- 
tion in reading. 


More Complex World 


However, after the primary level, 
reading material becomes more com- 
plex. The graded readers based on 
abilities of children in a hearing world 
slowly and then rapidly increase in 
complexity. The world suddenly opens 
up. It is no longer simple, routine and 
dependent. More and more is expected 
of pupils and there is much to learn, to 
know, to understand. 

Perhaps as teachers we tend to inter- 
pret this world from an adult standard 
and fail to realize this tangle of curios- 
ity, confusion and perplexity in the 


Mr. Richardson teaches in the intermediate de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
Mt. Airy, Penn. He formerly taught an intermediate 
class for the deaf in the Seattle (Wash.) public 
schools. 
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mind’s eye of the child. I sincerely feel 
that one of the most important lessons 
in reading at the intermediate level is 
developing understanding and com- 
prehension, 

One approach to this problem is 
through the use of the Fitzgerald Lan- 
guage Key. It is not a lesson for drill, 
repetition or recitation, but rather, a 
lesson aimed at developing comprehen- 
sion, insight and understanding. 


Black Knight 
He was good and kind. 


To help the Black Knight 


King Charles 
In the woods 


Worked very hard 


Swords, arrows and knives 
At night 


King Charles! men 


masking tape 


Use of Fitzgerald Language Key Headings 


Naturally, new vocabulary, phrases 
and gereral reading preparation precede 
the core of the lesson in reading com- 
prehension. Before the pupils begin 
reading, the teacher may point out one 
or two pages that contain the core of 
the story, i.e., page 97 tells about Tom’s 
big trouble, page 98 tells about new 
troubles and page 101 tells about Tom’s 
wonderful idea. 

It is necessary to make up several 
cards with the Fitzgerald Language 
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Key Headings—Who: Whose: What: 
When: Where: How: Why: Use a strip 
of masking tape (14” or 1”) and run 
it down the side or edge of the black- 
board. Be careful to fold part of the 
adhesive side of the masking tape out to 
hold the Fitzgerald Key Cards. The 
pupils place the cards beside the cor- 
rect names, words or phrases. 

The teacher writes on the blackboard 
key character names, various phrases 
dealing with time, what happens, how 
things are done, why events occur, pos- 
sessives, what is used and where things 
take place. 


Class Discussion 
At the conclusion of the reading and 
reading preparation part of the lesson. 
the teacher has the pupils respond 
through discussion to the key names, 
words, phrases and sentences in the 


story listed in proper sequence of 
events. The Fitzgerald Language Key 


Cards are placed by the correct phrase 
on the exposed adhesive side of the 
masking tape. For example: 


The Black Knight’ 


The Black Knight was tall and very 
strong. The people loved him because 
he was good and kind. Soldiers came 
from near and far to help the Black 
Knight fight the evil King Charles. 

The army of the Black Knight lived 
deep in the woods. The soldiers worked 
very hard to improve their skills with 
swords, arrows and knives. Sometimes 
at night the soldiers of the Black Knight 
would attack King Charles’ men. . . 

In discussing the story, the teacher 
asks questions that pertain to the key 
words, names and phrases listed on the 
blackboard. The teacher may ask: 
“What are the names of the people in 
the story?” The pupils respond by nam- 
ing the characters in the story. The 
teacher points out that these character 
names are very important. They tell us. 


1] have endeavored to write this lesson as I 
present it in class. The example story of the 
Black Knight I have written and aimed it at 
approximately the third grade level. 
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“Who.” The teacher or pupil places the 
“Who” card along side the character 
names listed on the blackboard. 

The story discussion continues as the 
teacher follows the sequence of names 
and phrases listed. The teacher may say 
that the people loved the Black Knight 
because—pupil response: “He was good 
and kind.” The teacher follows through. 
“He was good and kind tells us F 
The pupil answers, “Why.” The teacher 
acknowledges the correct response with 
words of encouragement and further 
points out that the sentence: “He was 
good and kind,” explains WHY the 
people loved the Black Knight. 

As the teacher-pupil discussion ex- 
pands, the teacher tells the pupils that 
many soldiers came to help the Black 
Knight. The teacher points out that “to 
help the Black Knight” is not a phrase 
or group of words that tell about time 
or when. It doesn’t tell us where the 
men went. But, we know that many 
soldiers came. We know that the soldiers 
came to help the Black Knight. We 
know that the soldiers wanted to help 
the Black Knight fight the evil King 
Charles. “To help the Black Knight 
tells us—.” 

The pupils respond with the correct 
answer, “Why.” The teacher then ex- 
plains that the phrase, “to help the 
Black Knight,” tells us WHY the 
soldiers came. 

At all times endeavor to get the cor- 
rect response from the pupils. 

The pupils place the Fitzgerald Key 
Cards along side the correct words, 
phrases or names. 

By this time, in the reading lesson, 
the students should be thinking in terms 
of Who: What: When: Where: How: 
Why. 

The teacher-pupil discussion follows 
the order of listed phrases. 

To conclude the lesson the teacher 
may summarize the story, retell the 
story, have all the pupils summarize the 
story through writing or discussion or 
rewrite the story using the listed phrases 
and the pupils’ ideas. 
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Book Notes and Reviews 


Youth in «a Soundless Wor'd, by Edna S. 
Levine, Ph.D., New York, N. Y.: New 
York University Press, 1956. 217 pages. 
$5.00. 

Youth in a Soundless World subtitled 

A Search for Personality, by Dr. Edna 

S. Levine, leads the reader to expect a 

personality study of deaf adolescents in 

various environmental situations. But 
the reader finds, instead, a study of the 
responses of 31 adolescent girls to the 

Rorschach Test and the Wechsler-Belle- 


vue Scale. 


The opening chapter of general im- 
plications gives a graphic description of 
the deaf child’s language handicap and 
alerts psychologists to the need for 
study. Dr. Levine also cites in this chap- 
ter her specific problems as: (A) What 
personality pictures of the selected sub- 
jects will be derived through the diag- 
nostic testing of intelligence and per- 
sonality? (B) Will specific traits be 
found that will characterize the person- 
ality make-up of the deaf subjects? (C) 
How may such knowledge of the normal 
deaf personality be of value to the edu- 
cator, the psychologist, the guidance 
counselor and the psychiatrist in work 
with the deaf? 

The next chapters give background 
material familiar to all who work with 
the deaf—school statistics, definitions 
of deafness, methods of instruction, de- 
tection and assessment of hearing im- 
pairment. Another chapter summarizes 
early psychological studies, the Pintner 
Period, and a_ search for modern 
psychological tests that are applicable 
to the deaf. 

The experimental group used in Dr. 
Levine’s study consisted of 31 adoles- 
cent girls ranging in age from 15 
through 18 years. They were selected 
as normal deaf individuals, by three ex- 
perienced teachers and the school 
psychologist. The school reports and 
social case records were consulted in 
the selection. All of the girls had at- 
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tended Lexington School for a mini- 
mum of five consecutive years, had 
hearing losses of more than 70 db in 
the better ear and had lost their hear- 
ing prior to the age of three. They had 
hearing parents and began school be- 
tween the ages of five to seven years. 
As a control group Wechsler norms for 
16-year-olds were used. 

The tests included in the study were: 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale for the mea- 
surement of intelligence of adolescents 
and adults—Form I; Rorschach Test: 
Audiometer Test; Stanford Achieve- 
ment—lIntermediate E (1940). 

The Rorschach test of personality was 
administered first. Standard procedure 
was modified, as the examiner had to 
sit in front of the deaf subjects and 
had to use as communication a com- 
bination of speech, finger spelling and 
signs. “Inquiry” was necessary after 
each ink blot description was com- 
pleted, as deaf subjects were reluctant 
to go back. 

The Wechsler Scale needed no modi- 
fication of test directions for the per- 
formance part. Language of verbal test 
directions was simplified and the meth- 
od of communication preferred by the 
subjects was used. 

The Wechsler-Bellevue results showed 
the mean of the deaf group to be 97.87 
on the Full Scale—a difference of only 
—2.43 from normal controls. This dif- 
ference in the verbal portion was —10.40 
and in the performance portion +-7.57 
Conclusions must be reached only after 
a careful analysis of test items. In terms 
of the test rationale the deaf are in- 
ferior in knowiedge of the world about 
them; in common sense judgment, 
practical reasoning, general ability to 
evaluate past experience; in control of 
attention; in level of abstract concept 
formation. These differences are of de- 
gree rather than kind. The deaf are 
superior in visual-motor coordination 
and visual organization ability. 
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The Rorschach analysis shows the 
personalities of the deaf girls to be 
characterized by underdevelopment in 
conceptual forms of mental activity, 
emotional underdevelopment, a lag in 
understanding the dynamics of inter- 
personal relationships of the world 
about them, a highly egocentric life 
perspective, a constructed life area and 
a rigid adherence to a book of etiquette 
code rather than use of inner sensibility 
as standards. 


In the discussion of results Dr. Le- 
vine indicates that she feels she has 
confirmatory evidence of mental “under- 
development” and_ that personality 
development is closely linked to lan- 
guage development. Case records are 
cited with detailed test protocols. 


The book concludes with a recom- 
mendation that teachers read _ the 
Wechsler verbal scale protocols and 
that mental health service workers need 
special training for work with the deaf. 
The Mental Hvgiene Clinic for Deaf 
Adolescents and Adults. recently made 
possible through a grant from the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, U. S. De- 
partment of Health. Education and Wel- 
fare, is an answer to the need for re- 
search, service and training of mental 
hygiene workers in this field. 


This book presents an example of a 
careful study of test results of two tests 
applied to 31 deaf girls. Are these girls 
representative of the orally taught deaf? 
Were any of this age group graduated 
from Lexington and attending schools 
for the hearing before the study was 
made? An average reading grade of 4.2 
implies as many below this score as 
above. What was the range? Was the 
score on verbal tests influenced by skill 
in reading. facility in language or 
fluency in lipreading? 

This volume should be stimulating 
to psychologists interested in language 
development and the influence of lan- 
guage on behavior; to vocational guid- 
ance counselors not aware of the lan- 
guage problem; and to teachers of the 
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deaf. Caution must be exercised in 
drawing conclusions based on test data 
that may be selective rather than a nor- 
mal sampling. It is hoped that Dr, Le- 
vine achieves through this book her de- 
sire for the beginning of a new era of 
understanding the problems of youth 
in a soundless world. It seems that the 
implication of the study still indicates 
the vital role of the educator of the 
deaf in guiding the deaf child to better 
concept formation, ability to profit from 
past experience and ability to reason 
logically in life situations.—Helen S. 
Lane, Ph.D., Principal, Central /nsti- 
tute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


Keep Listening, by Frances Warfield. 
The Viking Press, New York, 1957. 
158 pages. $2.95. 

No one better than the author of 
Cotton in My Ears realizes what listen- 
ing can mean to the individual who has 
suffered a hearing loss. In her new 
book, Keep Listening, Frances Warfield 
tells her own story of revolt against a 
handicap which, in her immediate 
world, was considered not nice. This 
book, however, is much more than a 
biography of one person. It is also the 
story of an “organized uprising against 
a notion which prevailed in the world 
of fifty years ago—the notion that hard 


of hearing people were not quite 
bright.” 

Not only does Frances Warfield 
wrestle with her hearing problems 


through 158 exciting pages, but count- 
less other personalities march along, 
making history in the field of hearing. 
Eminent otologists, outstanding lipread- 
ing teachers and dedicated social work- 
ers command our attention. Lipreading. 
hearing aids, medical and_ surgical 
treatments—all develop before our very 
eyes. 

Here is fascinating reading for those 
who have shared in the work with and 
for the hard of hearing but more im- 
portant still, here is background ma- 
terial for counselors and audiologists 
who wish to serve the hard of hearing 
with sympathetic understanding as well 
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as with acoustic formulas. Libraries 
should add this new publication to their 
lists of recommended reading in the 
hearing field. 

In Keep Listening a gifted writer has 
spoken eloquently for an estimated 15 
million people with impaired hearing. 
Happily enough, the author has re- 
gained her own hearing. While we must 
concede that all of us cannot look for- 
ward to living happily ever after, in 
the Warfield manner, Keep Listening 
has in it something of hope for every- 
one, something of humor and something 
of honest-to-goodness entertainment. 
Those who have a hearing loss will 
identify themselves with Frances War- 
field, but her book will have a tremen- 
dous impact on their families, their 
friends and the general public.—Helen 
Scriver. 


The Truth About Hearing Aids. Central 


Valley, N. Y.: Aurea Publications, 
¢1957. 10 pages, mimeographed. 
$3.00. 


This is another publication which, 
according to the publisher, “answers 
many questions and supplies numerous 
hard-to-get addresses of companies, or- 
ganizations and manufacturers . . .” The 
publisher also states that “the tips con- 
tained in this folio may be worth $25.” 
Much of the information in the folio is 
available free of charge from many 
sources, including the Volta Bureau and 
the American Hearing Society. 

The AMA Council on Physical Medi- 
cine is given as the organization “gen- 
erally considered to be the most authori- 
tative in ‘approving’ of hearing aids.” 
The Council discontinued this phase of 
its work in 1954. 

Another criticism of this type of pub- 
lication is that the effort to appear all- 
inclusive, by including something about 
everything, gives a very misleading 
picture. Eight schools for the deaf are 
listed and the reader is advised to con- 
tact the Volta Bureau for further ad- 
dresses. Why pick eight schools? The 
selection was not geographical because 
no school west of St. Louis is listed. 
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And why omit reference to the January 
American Annals which is the most com- 
plete directory of schools and classes 
available? 

The folio covers much more than the 
title indicates, but it is doubtful that 
even the information on hearing aids 
would prove particularly helpful. 


Resources for Special Education edited 
by Merle E. Frampton and Elena D. 
Gall. Boston, Mass.: Porter Sargent, 
1956. 256 pages. Cloth, $3.30; paper, 
$2.20. (Review of the Sections on Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing) 

A bibliography is difficult to review. 
However, it seems to us that the above 
volume merits a conspicuous place on 
the shelf of any professional person in- 
terested in the education and welfare of 
those with impaired hearing. 

The various sections cover all aspects 
of the problem, including agencies con- 
cerned with the care of the aged, and 
the recreation of those with impaired 
hearing, as well as the diagnostic and 
educational aspects. 

The literary references cite books, 
pamphlets, and articles. The list is thor- 
oughly representative, current and well- 
selected. Articles are included, not only 
from the magazines specifically de- 
voted to handicaps, but also from lead- 
ing publications in general, medical and 
educational fields, thus giving the ref- 
erences balance and scope. 

This is a book of sources we would 
recommend for anyone who is interested 
in the study of the field of special edu- 
cation —Ruth E. Bender, Consultant in 
Hearing and Speech, Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center. 


Auditory Test on New-Born infants, by 
Erik Wedenberg. Reprinted from 
Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 46:446-61, 
September-October 1956. 

Dr. Erik Wedenberg of Stockholm, 
Sweden, who has recently given us two 
very important monographs on the sub- 
ject of auditory training, now describes 
a very interesting experiment in which 
he develops an ingenious method for 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy. 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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testing the hearing of infants ages one 
to ten days. His method may be sum- 
marized as follows: The infant, during 
the test, lies on its side in the crib and 
one ear is tested at a time. A loud- 
speaker on a swivel bracket is posi- 
tioned directly above the ear and at a 
distance corresponding to that em- 
ployed in the free-field calibration of 
the speaker. The sound source was a 
puretone audiometer calibrated over a 
range of 50 to 115 db sound pressure 
level. A frequency range from 500 to 
4,000 cps in octave intervals was avail- 
able. 

As an indicator that the sounds were 
heard, the eyelid reflex (auro-palpebal 
reflex) was used. The objective of the 
test, therefore, was that of determining 
the minimum intensity capable of evok- 
ing this reflex. Some difficulties were 
encountered in the procedures due to 
the fact that the reflex threshold varied 
considerably with the degree of the 
asleep-awake state of the infant. In fact 
not all of the infants tested responded 
with the eyelid reflex. Some of them 
responded neither while asleep nor 
awake. Those who did not respond 
while asleep were in such deep sleep 
that the reflex could not be aroused 
even by tactile stimulation. Once thew 
had been aroused, however, to the point 
where the reflex could be elicited by 
tactile stimuli, they generally responded 
also to auditory stimuli. These difficul- 
ties are discussed at length in the paper. 

Twenty normal infants were tested. 
It was found that the average threshold 
for the eyelid reflex ranged from 105 
to 115 db sound pressure level for the 
frequencies used with a variability of 
5 db. The author points out that there 
is a high degree of similarity between 
the thresholds as determined by the eve- 
lid reflex in new-born infants and thresh- 
old determinations for normal hearing 
adults when the stapedius reflex is used 
as an indicator. Here the author refers 
to recent observations of the Danish 
writers, Metz and Jepson. Wedenberg 
argues that since the stapedius and the 
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lid reflex are both mediated by the same 
nerve (n. facilias), his results for new- 
born infants indicate normal hearing. 

It is the author’s intention to perform 
auditory tests by means of play audio- 
metry on the same group of infants 
when they reach the age of three years. 
—C.V. Hudgins, Clarke School for the 
Deaf. 


Speech Correction in the Schools, by 
Eisenson and Ogilvie. New York, N. Y.. 
The Macmillan Co., 1956. 294 pages. 
$4.25. 

Speech Correction in the Schools is 
addressed not only to the school speech 
therapist, but to the classroom teacher 
who daily encounters the speech defec- 
tive child. Offering an inclusive survey 
of speech disorders which might appear 
in the average classroom, this book 
should prove a valuable guide to the 
teacher's understanding of children with 
speech problems. 

A basic orientation to speech educa- 
tion is presented in chapters on “Speech 
Education for the Speech Handicapped 
and Normal Speaking Child,” “Classi- 
fication and Incidence of Speech De- 
fects,” “Standards of Speech in the 
Classroom,” “Development of Language 
in Children,” and “The Teacher as a 
Speaker.” These chapters offer sugges- 
tions for speech stimulating activities 
which would be helpful for speech 
development and improvement in any 
classroom. They discuss standards of 
of speech and give a basis for determin- 
ing the existence of a speech defect 
through a knowledge of normal speech 
development. A very general summary 
of types of speech defects and frequency 
of their occurrence in the average class 
is included in this section. 

The necessity for a classroom climate 
that stimulates good speech, yet pro- 
vides a permissive atmosphere for de- 
fective speech attempts, is emphasized. 
The authors also stress the frequent 
need for psychological help beyond at- 
tempted correction of a speech defect 
which is symptomatic of a more gen- 
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Day School 


Future Plans include Residential 
Facilities 


Oral 
Pre-school through ninth grade 


Group and individual hearing aids 
used with all children 


Complete testing facilities 


Enrolled at any levél from 2 years 
up 
Preparation for hearing high schools 


Parent Education program 


Teacher training program in con- 
junction with Trinity University 


For further information, write 
to the Director 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Also many other important pamphlets at 10c 


Reprinted Articles 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PARENTS 
OF HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: 
Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 


each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 


800 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


CAMP 
LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N.Y. 


Serving Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 
Children 4-15 
Our 7th Successful Year 

Complete Camping Program 
Private lake and swimming pool 
Qualified staff—small groups 
Daily speech language and auditory 
training 

Exceptional evening activities 

For further information write: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 
90 Laurel Hill Terrace 
New York 33, N. Y. 

Phone Wadsworth 8-3736 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


UERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


eral personality disorder. Throughout 
the discussion, emphasis is placed on 
speech as a part of the total adjustment 
of the child. 

Chapters V through XII give more 
detailed analyses of delayed speech, 
voice disturbances, articulation defects, 
stuttering, and speech defects caused by 
physical handicaps. A chapter on 
“Mechanism for Speech” gives the 
anatomy of the vocal system. These 
chapters are somewhat detailed for the 
classroom teacher who is looking for 
a broad understanding of a_ speech 
problem rather than a working knowl- 
edge of speech correction. However. 
they provide an excellent summary if 
the book is used in a survey course in 
speech correction. 

Additional aids are the references 
and suggested readings which give 
sources for supplementary material on 
each subject surveyed in the text. Prob- 
lems for discussion after each chapter 
are well chosen to aid the teacher in 
relating the material in the book to her 
specific needs. 

In the discussion of defects caused 
by physical handicaps, the problem of 
the child with a severe hearing loss 
seems somewhat oversimplified. Though 
the abbreviated summary of this defect 
as encountered in the public schools 
might be adequate for the trained 
speech therapist with a background 
understanding of hearing loss and its 
effects, some of the statements might 
prove misleading to the classroom 
teacher who is unfamiliar with the prob- 
lem of deafness. 

Ideally, the use of the more detailed 
chapters should be guided by a special- 
ist in speech correction. When this is 
impossible, however, the classroom 
teacher would still find Speech Correc- 
tion in the Schools a valuable reference 
book. It seems best suited as a text for 
an introductory course in speech cor- 
rection for either the classroom teacher 
or the beginning speech therapist.— 
Faith Munford, Junior League School 
of Speech Correction, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Variations in Bone Conduction as Related 
to the Force of Pressure Exerted on 
the Vibrator, by A. Kénig. Chicago: 
Beltone Institute for Hearing Research, 
2900 W. 36th St. 13 pages. Free upon 
request, 

This is the sixth in the translation 
series of significant foreign language 
studies in the field of hearing. Dr. 
Konig presented the paper at the 11th 
Congrés Ordinaire, Société Interna- 
tionale d’Audiologie, in Paris, January 
1955. 


Summary Reports from the Institute on 
the Handicapped Child, August 6-17, 
1956, prepared by the participants of 
the Institute. University Miss.: Depart- 
ment of Conferences and_ Institutes. 
University Extension, University of 
Mississippi, 1957. 48 pages. Paper 
bound, $1.00 plus 25c postage and 
handling charges. 

This is comprised of the summary 
reports prepared by the committees in 
the varous fields covered by the Insti- 
tute. Dr. Helmer Myklebust, professor 
of audiology, Northwestern University. 
was the lecturer for the speech and 
hearing section, 


Workshop for Teachers of Children with 
Impaired Hearing. For details write 
to Miss Genevieve Drennen, State Con- 
sultant, Division of Education for Ex- 
ceptional Children, Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Ill. Paper bound, 23 pages. 
This is a report in digest form of a 

workshop for Illinois teachers of chil- 

dren with impaired hearing held in 

Evanston April 5, 1957. The compiled 

material includes panel discussions of 

the techniques of teaching deaf children 
and research on the psychology of 
deafness. The workshops covered such 
topics as auditory equipment, helping 
parents and visual aids used with the 


deaf. 


Children with Handicaps—They Shall 
Play. For information write to Balti- 
more Hearing Society, 928 N, Charles 
St., Baltimore 1, Md. 1957. 30 pages. 
Mimeographed. 

This is the second annual report on 

a five-year demonstration recreation 


June 1957 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deat 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 


Box 239 
Vacaville, California 


SUMMER CAMPS 
Christian 
Non-profit Youth Camps for deaf 
boys and girls eight years old and up. 
For information about camp nearest 
you, write National Director: 
Rev. Norman W. Stallings 
5723 N. Missouri Ave. 
Portland 11, Oregon 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Highly trained teachers of the deaf. 
Oral methods used exclusively. 
Excellent group hearing equipment. 
Individual hearing aids used by ll 
children. 
Latest testing equipment. 
Pre-school, elementary grade enrollment. 
Total educational plan to include twelve- 
year program. 
Teacher training program. Scholarships 
available. 
For further information, write: Dean 
Crotched Mountain School 
for the Deaf 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 


GULF COAST SCHOOL 
Of Oral Education, Ine. 
3410 Tacon Street 
Tampa 1, Florida 


DAY SCHOOL-ORAL METHOD ONLY 
SMALL SPEECH CLASSES 
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Kinzie Books 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing chil- 
dren up to 8 years of age. The plan con- 
sists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, 
pictures, actions, ete., and gradually en- 
larging until very simple sentences and 
play exercises are within the child’s 

LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 8 to 
10 years of age. Graded and progressive, 
leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lipread- 
ing. $3.00 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIOR GRADE 
ITI, 1947 revised edition. This book rep: 
resents the beginning of formal lipreading 
instruction. In addition to lessons and 
stories the book contains a large Practice 
Section of highest quality material, for 
use in adult as well as junior classes. $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and It, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 


Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


project conducted by the Baltimore 
Hearing Society integrating hearing im- 
paired children with hearing children. 
Robert H. Dombro, recreation therapist 
for the Baltimore Hearing Society, has 
been in charge of the demonstration 
project. Camp, recreation and Scout 
personnel in the Baltimore area have 
cooperated in making recreational and 
social activities possible. Under the pro- 
gram more than 100 children with 
varied auditory and language disorders 
have been given the opportunity for 
recreation with hearing children. 


Three Books for Parents 


Our Teen-Agers, Published by the Par- 
ents Association, Andries Hudde Junior 
High School, 240, 2500 Nostrand Ave., 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 1956. 32 pages. 
$.25. 

Parents who feel apprehensive and 
uncertain in their relationships with 
teen-agers will welcome this booklet. 
Teachers, too, will find it helpful. 


Our Teen-Agers is based on a survey. 
conducted between 1954 and 1956, 
among the parents and students of the 
Andries Hudde Junior High School in 
Brooklyn, New York. The study was 
made under the auspices of the Parents 
Association of that school. The resulting 
material has been put into interesting 
form by Ruth L. Simon, in the main 
section of the pamphlet entitled “Living 
With Your Teen Ager.” 

In making the survey, the Parents 
Association did not propose to set up 
a code for young people. Rather, it 
wished to report on the thinking of both 
parents and pupils concerning some as- 
pects of social behavior which they be- 
lieved were most troublesome. These 
areas of conflict were: appropriate dress, 
household chores, allowances, smoking, 
curfew, dating and conduct at parties. 

Summaries of the findings in each of 
these areas are given for the typical 
girl, the typical boy and the typical 
parent. These provide parents with a 
basis for coping with the frequent plea: 
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“But all the others are doing it.” They 
give reassuring evidence that most 
young people are conforming to an ac- 
ceptable behavior pattern. This pattern 
represents the security which they need. 


Since the survey was made in a 
metropolitan area, the results may seem 
to show more sophistication than is 
usual in a small town or rural com- 
munity. However, the problems are pres- 
ent everywhere, and the findings here 
are suggestive of attitudes in any 
locality. 

The final section of the report re- 
minds parents of the various changes 
which are normal in adolescence. An 
acceptance of these changes will do 
much to avoid explosive situations. 

A list of practical suggestions for 
making it easier to live with teen-age 
members of the family follows : 

1. Realize that the adolescent’s need 
to defy authority is a drive toward 
independence rather than hostility aimed 
at parents. 

2. Teenagers make excessive de- 
mands. They do not necessarily expect 
or want all of these demands to be met. 
They often appreciate firm parental 
denial in a situation which they cannot 
handle themselves. 

3. Be as consistent as possible. 

4. Avoid absolute decisions until all 
the facts are known. 

5. Don’t make too much of a situa- 
tion. Examine your reason for over-re- 
acting. 

6. Provide a firm set of values for 
the youngster. 

7. Help him to assume increasing 
responsibility. 

8. Discuss matters. This will be 
more successful than “laying down the 
law.” 

9. Respect your adolescent as a per- 
son. Show that you have faith in him. 


It’s High Time, a National Education As- 
sociation publication, available from 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 1955. 40 
pages. $.50. 
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This guide for parents of high school 
students is another excellent booklet. It 
is written in an informal style and is 
illustrated with a number of amusing 
drawings. It covers practically the same 
problems discussed in Our Teen-Agers, 
but is slanted toward slightly older boys 
and girls. Emphasis is placed on the 
big change which entering high school 
involves and the many adjustments 
which the teenager must make to this 
new and more complex situation. One 
section aims to show parents what the 
modern high school is really like. It 
includes a helpful list of “Do’s and 
Don'ts” for parents. In conclusion, it 
stresses the need for parents and teach- 
ers to work together and with the teen- 
ager, himself, in order to help him do 
his best. 


Adolescent Girls, available from the Na- 
tional Equipment Service, Girl Scouts 
of The U. S, A., 155 East 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 1956. 251 pages 
plus appendices. $2.75. 

This publication gives the results of 
a nation-wide study of girls between 11 
and 18 years of age. This research was 
made for the Girl Scouts of the U.S. A. 
by the Survey Research Center, Institute 
for Social Research, University of Mich- 
igan. In 1954, a similar study was made 
for the Boy Scouts of America. 

The study of adolescent girls was de- 
signed to “clarify the needs of adoles- 
cent girls and the proper function of 
vouth agencies in serving these needs.” 
The report will be of value for those 
interested in planning a program of ac- 
tivities for teen-age girls. It will be of 
help to those wishing to explore the 
problem in detail. There is a summariz- 
ing section of several pages which gives 
the most pertinent information about 
the interests, attitudes and anxieties of 
this group of young people and the 
changes that occur in them during the 
years covered. For the parent, however. 
the two booklets mentioned above will 
be more to the point.—I/sabel S. Blish, 
Supervising Teacher, New Jersey 


School for the Deaf. 
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LIPREADING 


Practice Material 
Reprinted by popular demand 


Conversational Efficiency 
by 
MarTHA E. BrRuHN 


is again available 


A set of 100 Exercises 
offering a new approach to skill 
in reading the lips and 
participating in a 
General Conversation 


64 pages 7 x 10 Paper cover 
Photolithographed 


Exercises are graded from the 
simple to the more difficult 


May be used with any method of 
lipreading 


$1.50 plus 5c for mailing 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D.C. 


1960 Summer Meeting to be 
in Rochester, New York 


The 1960 Summer Meeting of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf will be held at Rochester, N. Y., 
according to an announcement made by 
Dr. S. Richard Silverman, president of 
the Association. The mayor of Roches- 
ter, officials of civic organizations and 
Mr. James Galloway, superintendent of 
the Rochester School for the Deaf, have 
been instrumental in making the prelim- 
inary plans. The Rochester school and 
other institutions and organizations in 
the vicinity will cooperate in the pro- 
gram for the meeting. 


Dr. Hardy Honored 

Dr. William G. Hardy, director of 
the Hearing and Speech Center, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, was made an associ- 
ate member of the American Otological 
Society last month. Dr. Hardy is a di- 
rector of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf. 


Teacher Award Goes to 
Teacher of the Deaf-Blind 

Mrs. Rose D. Vivian, teacher in the 
department for deaf-blind children of 
Perkins School for the Blind, Water- 
town, Mass., received recognition for 
her work early this spring. She was 
given the Massachusetts Department of 
Education’s Teacher of the Week award. 


American Hearing Society Elects 

Mr. Walter C. Laidlaw. of Detroit, 
was elected president of the American 
Hearing Society at its 38th annual con- 
ference held in St. Louis early this 
month. He succeeds Mr. Herschel W. 
Nisonger. The new president was elec- 
ted to the board in 1950 and made vice 
president in 1954. Mr. Philip Morgan, 
of Worcester, Mass., and Miss Mary E. 
Switzer, of Washington, D. C., were elec- 
ted vice presidents. 
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NOTES 


School Appointment 


John A. Gough has been appointed 
chairman of the department of educa- 
tion of Gallaudet College and principal 
of Kendall Green School. Mr. Gough, 
who comes from Longview, Wash., has 
taught at the Indiana School for the 
Deaf and at Kendall School. He has 
also served as principal of the Georgia 
School for the Deaf and the Missouri 
School for the Deaf and as superinten- 
dent of the Oklahoma School for the 
Deaf. 

The new principal is a graduate of 
the Ball State Teachers College, Indiana, 
and has done graduate work there as 
well as at Gallaudet, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, the University of Oklahoma and 
the University of Missouri. 

Joseph P. Youngs, principal of Ken- 
dall School since 1953, will move to 
Berkeley, Calif.. where he will be on 
the staff of the California School for 
the Deaf. 


Lexington School Pupil 
Wins Prize for Stamp Design 


Virginia Dochterman, 13-year-old 
student at Lexington School for the Deaf 
in New York City, won third prize in 
a nationwide United Nations sponsored 
stamp design contest. Virginia, who is 
a member of the Lexington Stamp Club, 
directed by Miss Veronica O'Neill, was 
one of over a thousand contestants. 

The Lexington School student’s de- 
sign emphasized the importance of edu- 
cation in securing world peace. It 
depicted a globe mounted upon a plat- 
form, with a teacher and five children 
on the steps below. Each child depicted 
one of the five language groups of the 

Virginia, although she was the only 
deaf child in the group, participated 
with the other prize winners in a radio 
and television interview program. 
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This is a special telephone for those with 
impaired hearing....It has a built-in ampli- 


fier, controlled by the little button you 
see here. You can adjust the volume 
so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 


If you believe this special 

telephone might help 

you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 
of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 


ART LECTURES FOR 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 


By JANE WALKER 


‘Talks about well known artists and 
paintings 


A packet of illustrations, one 
for each lecture, to pass 
around the class 


Suitable for teen-agers as 
well as adults 


$2.00 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


The Volta Bureau 


1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
With Harriet Montague 


A Binaural Hearing Aid 


Jane is three and a half years old. 
Her deafness was caused by German 
measles during her mother’s pregnancy. 
Her hearing loss is from 50 to 60 
decibels. She has worn a hearing aid 
since she was two, and has recently 
been using a binaural aid. 


You seemed interested in Jane’s hear- 
ing aid, so | will describe it. It is a 
Zenith Crusader, with a dual cord. 
There are two receivers but only one 
battery. For the time being, I clip the 
microphone to her undershirt at the 
back. While the clothing does interfere 
slightly, this seems to be the safest and 
most convenient place, until she is old 
enough to realize that she must take 
care of it. It seems safest, also from the 
point of view of accidents, as she most 
frequently falls forward. 

It is encouraging for me to see the 
difference in her response since we be- 
gan using the binaural aid. Her hearing 
is affected by atmospheric conditions 
as well as her own physical condition. 
For about two weeks prior to having 
red measles, and for some days after- 
wards, her hearing was very poor. Now 
that she has fully recovered, she has im- 
proved greatly. She is trying hard to 
communicate vocally. Quite often she 
starts talking and goes on for about 
three minutes. She has quite a normal 
voice, and drops her voice at the end 
of a sentence. Her words are only 
jargon as yet, but she repeats a few 
words after me and says them correctly, 
although she does not remember to use 
them afterwards. 

She is an active child and loves being 
outdoors and on the move. She is in- 
terested in new experiences but is slow 
to accept change. She is developing a 
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good sense of humor and has a hearty 
and sincere laugh as well as a chuckle. 
She is very sociable and goes calling 
on the neighbors. She is becoming quite 
independent. For a while, I tied her with 
a rope when I let her out in the yard 
to play. I now let her off the rope. I 
worry considerably about the dangers, 
but so far she is quite trustworthy 
about not going out into the road, and 
she is much happier. 

The last six months have been most 
encouraging and we feel we are making 
progress. I have developed patience | 
did not know I had. 

Mrs. R. E., Toronto, CANADA 

Thank you, Mrs. E., for telling me 
more about Jane’s hearing aid. I am 
especially interested in the use of the 
dual cord. Jane seems to get along 
better with the binaural aid than with 
the one she had previously. 

I am glad you took her off the rope. 
I am not at all in favor of tieing up 
little children when thev are outdoors. 
I know many parents do it and justify 
themselves by speaking of their worry 
over cars, but you can teach a child 
to avoid cars and you can teach him 
exactly how far he can go from the 
house. It is a matter of positive teaching 
and not negative instillation of fear. If 
vou dramatize walking in each direc- 
tion from the house as far as it is safe 
for the child to go, and put a mark at 
the farthest limit he is allowed to go, 
then walk to each limit and_ stop 
abruptly, making the whole performance 
serious and vivid. he will learn. After 
you have shown him how far he is to 
be allowed to go, and matle certain that 
he understands, let him albne, but watch 
him through the window. If he goes 
over the line, bring him into the house. 
Don’t punish or scold him, just bring 
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him in. He will soon learn that he has 
to stay within bounds or he cannot go 
out to play alone. Incidentally, if you 
have play equipment in your yard, in- 
cluding a sandbox, swings, teeter-totter, 
etc., other children will come to play 
with him and he will not feel the need 
to seek adventure. Your own mental 
attitude will have a great deal to do 
with his staying near home. If you are 
nervous and tense, always running after 
him and jerking him back, he will have 
a much greater inclination to run away 
than if you are calm about it. And al- 
ways remember that positive teaching 
is better than negative habits of saying, 
“No, no.” 


Will My Child Ever Talk? 


Joseph is five years old. He has had 
an 80-85 db loss of hearing since birth. 


The greatest thing we have learned 
in the past year is a definite realization 
that a deaf child gan learn to talk. We 
had not any contact with deaf children 


who could speak, and we just could not 
believe that a child who could not hear 
could learn to speak well. It took weeks 
and months for us to arrive at the belief 
that Joseph could really learn to talk. 
Other things we had to learn took a 
lot of patience, too. | had to learn every- 
thing the hard way—through experi- 
ence. You were right when you said 
there is no magic and no short cut in 
the education of a deaf child; and yet, 
when we once started a program of 
homework with Joe, and established a 
routine, Joe soon fell into the swing of 
it and was much better in every way. 
We learned, as you said we would, that 
a busy child is a happy child, and is 
not nearly so apt to get into mischief 
as a child who hasn’t enough to do to 
use up his energies. 

Besides a constructive routine, | 
think the most important thing is to talk 
to the child. That, too, was hard to 
learn. Just as we wondered how a deaf 
child could learn to talk, we wondered 
how he could learn to understand what 


Here's a superior therapeutic aid 


R WARREN 
\ 


This new WARREN product is not to be confused with conventional gym 
They are designed expressly with Physical Therapy in mind and 
fulfill every requirement demanded by Physical Therapists and Doctors 


mats! 


of Physical Medicine. 
GENTLE YET FIRM SUPPORT 


WARREN THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE MATS have a thick core of POLY- 
This new "miracle material" gives soft, 
yet heavier portions of the body 
do not sag into the mat, thus defeating its therapeutic value. 


URETHANE FOAM. 
support to tender areas of the patient; 


SMOOTH BOARD EFFECT 


gentle 


The specially developed covering of durable fabric backed plastic is 
perfectly smooth, with NO TUFTS - NO HARD KNOTTED SEAMS - NO 
DEPRESSIONS to impede movement of the limbs. 

WARREN THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE MATS weigh only a few pounds - 
are easily picked up and carried by one person. They are fireproof and 
HIGHLY RESISTANT to moth, mold and mildew. 

Available in 4° x 7', 4' x 10' sizes or CUSTOM MADE TO ORDER.... 


any size. 
WRITE FOR NEW DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE. Tel: EAstgate 7-53 
ASK ABOUT THE COMPLETE WARREN LINE OF 247.49 BELMONT AVE + CHICAGO 13. ILL 
THERAPEUTIC FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT. 
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we said. But he did learn, simply be- 
cause we talked to him. His lipreading 
is surprisingly good. He understands 
many commands and action verbs. We 
used drawings of stick men to illustrate 
“walk,” “run,” “bow.” “fall,” etc., and 
he loved those. 

Joe tries hard to talk. He can imitate 
vowel sounds, and some of the conso- 
nants, but does not say any words yet. 
He has learned his numbers up to three. 
and can give you one, two or three of 
anything. 

Looking back over the past year, it 
seems like ten, and yet when we see 
what Joe has accomplished, it doesn’t 
seem possible that he has gone so far 
in one year. I cannot put my finger 
exactly on the date when he first 
started doing these things. Each bit of 
progress seemed so small, at the time. 
that it was hardly worth mentioning. 
and yet it seems tremendous now we 
sum up the progress of a whole year. 

At first I was so eager for results, 
so anxious for Joe to understand what 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 


Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
aural training. Unlike standard amplifiers which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, these units can cause NO DISTORTION. 
Learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 
student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
AMPLIFIER fi — eli student 
fatigue. 


invites 


* Patent No. 2-659-777 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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MULTIPHASE 


EQUIPMENT 


| said, that I pushed him too much: 
and then I worried for fear I wasn’t 
doing things the right way. | made my- 
self nervous and it didn’t do Joe any 
good. I was discouraged because he did 
not make any recognizable sounds, and 
| worried for fear I wouldn’t know what 
he wanted when he tried to ask for 
something. Now, after a year, I find it 
very easy to find out what Joe wants. 
He knows how to make me understand. 
often by leading me to the thing he is 
talking about or by showing me a pic- 
ture of it. I have made steady use of 
bright, colorful pictures to explain 
things to him, and he himself uses them 
for something or other every day. His 
lipreading vocabulary is so good that 
I can ask him questions now as to what 
he is trying to say, and often we arrive 
at the answer that way. Certainly our 
old frustration is gone. We really are 
in communication with him, and that, 
it seems to me, is the first and most im- 
portant thing. 

Mrs. J. F., MAssaAcHUSETTS 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teoch- 
ing process becomes easier. 

WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 

Write for illustrated brochures on 
the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 
SORIES. 
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a Medical Electronics Designed for Better 


Yes, communication is the most im- 
portant thing; and | am sure the first 
question is every parent’s mind is, “Will 
my child talk?” We always say: “Yes. 
Any deaf child who has the proper 
training and enough practice can learn 
to speak, unless, as seldom happens, 
there is really something wrong with 
his vocal organs.” I know it is hard to 
believe at first, but now you know it is 
really on the way. You have laid a good 
foundation for Joe’s speech. You have 
taught him language through lipread- 
ing, and lipreading comes before speech. 
A child’s speech lessons are just a mech- 
anical process until he learns that move- 
ments of the mouth have meaning. 


Cultivating Good Eating Habits 


Brian is three and a half. He has 
had a 50-80 db loss from birth. He uses 
a hearing aid, and his mother has been 
working with him more than a year. 
He has a younger sister, Michele, two 
and a half. 

Everyone says | am too patient about 
the children’s play habits, but yelling 
at them all the time gains absolutely 
nothing. Showing them how to do a 
thing right helps more than anything. 
Little children just have to jump 
around and exercise their voices when 
they have been cooped up for some 
time. I try to be casual about things, 
and I always remember to praise when 
they do something right and helpful. 
You can accomplish a lot by a little 
bit of praise. 

I have been giving Brian opportunity 
to lipread the prepositions “up,” and 
“down,” “off? and “on,” “in” and 
“out,” etc. He can say “up” “off” and 
“on,” because we use these a lot—‘Turn 
the light off,” “Turn the light on.” He 
is learning to understand the word 
“soon”—Daddy will be home soon. I 
have a large calendar and we mark off 
the dates every day. We talk about 


“tomorrow” and “yesterday,” but we 
haven’t quite learned them yet. 
Brian is completely toilet trained 


now, and sits on a special seat on the 
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big toilet. If his sister has an accident, 
he scolds her and helps her take her 
pants off. Then he gets her a clean pair. 
scolding all the while and shaking his 
finger at her. 

I have found that when they are too 
busy playing to want to come to meals, 
I can take a tray of food to where they 
are and they eat it at their own table. 
They have their own little chairs and 
table and their own dishes and, sur- 
prisingly enough, are more apt to eat 
every scrap from their own dishes than 
when they come to the table. They love 
washing their little dishes and putting 
them away in the cupboard. I cut down 
on eating between meals, and I make 
sure that they eat a good, hot, nourish- 
ing breakfast. That always starts the 
day off right. I used to give them cold 
cereal when I was busy in the morning, 
but I found this only led to whining 
for something to eat in the middle of 
the morning. Now I feed them hot 
cereal every morning. At first they re- 
fused to eat it, so that was all I put on 
the table for breafast for two mornings. 
Now they eat it all up, plus egg, juice. 
cocoa or milk, and toast. The hot cereal 
really gives them energy. 

Brian is very orderly. He seldom 
leaves his toys scattered around any 
more, but I had to teach him to pick 
them up and show him what I wanted 
him to do. I would say, “It’s lunch 
time. Let’s pick up the toys.” I would 
work with him, and he soon learned to 
do it on his own. He puts groceries 
away for me, and puts the milk into the 
refrigerator. He is very observant. If 
he notices that anything has been left 
off the table when we sit down for a 
meal, he jumps down and gets it. 

He had been scolded for needlessly 
tipping over his milk, and now woe to 
the guy who tips anything over at the 
table. Brian gets the mop and the wash- 
rag, brings them to the table and starts 
cleaning up, with plenty of scolding for 
the culprit. When he does it himself, he 
grins and tries to make a big joke out 
of it. As a matter of fact, we find we 
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are twice as clumsy as Brian or Shelly, 
and we have learned that we have to be 
as near 100 percent perfect in our be- 
havior as we can, or we hear about it 
from Brian. 

Brian received a tool box, made by 
his grandfather, for Christmas. It is his 


most valued possession. It has real, 
practical tools, and he is learning to 
use them. He is a regular little house- 
wrecker at times, but he does have fun. 


Mrs. B. B., MIcHIGAN 


You are right, Mrs. B., in your con- 
tention that it is always better to show 
a young child, deaf or hearing, what 
to do, rather than try to tell him; and 
with a deaf child especially, you have 
to show him how to perform the action 
if you want your instruction to stick. 

I would love to see Brian with his 
tool box. I do think a tool chest is one 
of the most useful and valuable gifts 
for a little boy. It will help him to use 
his hands, and there is a lot of language 
to be learned through doing things and 
making things. 

I am glad you let Brian help you 
about the house, putting things away, 
setting the table for a meal, picking up 
his own toys, cleaning up when any- 
thing is tipped over. You did a wonder- 
ful job with the eating problem. If you 
knew how often I am asked how to get 
young deaf children to eat, you would 
think your own solution extremely 
clever. 


Bruce goes to a Party 

Bruce is almost five. He has an 80 db 
loss in the higher frequencies, and 65 
db loss in the middle frequencies. He 
has some speech. 

We had an illuminating experience 
with Bruce not long ago. We have al- 
ways had difficulty getting him to go to 
parties, or mingle with large groups of 
strange children. He has gone scream- 
ing to the door, handed in his gift and 
departed—all dressed up and no place 
to go, even though it might have been 
» neighbor’s home with children Bruce 
knows well. One day we were invited to 
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a neighbor's to what I understood was 
to be an adult “coffee.” After Bruce and 
I had arrived, more parents and chil- 
dren arrived with gifts for the child of 
the house. It was a combination coffee 
and party with about eight children. 
Bruce began to have a delightful time. 
Later the children went to the kitchen 
to eat. 

Suddenly, Bruce stood defiantly be- 
fore me, sputtering something. He was 
pointing to the kitchen and saying, 
“Don’t kalka me. Come on. Don’t kalka 
me!” And he tried to pull me into the 
kitchen. Dawn broke. He had reached 
a mental realization that he could have 
fun at a party, but when it came to a 
general conversation he was a total loss. 
He was perfectly willing to sit and eat 
with them, but would I please come and 
tell them not to talk to him? He couldn’t 
understand them nor they him, so just 
“don’t talk to me.” This explained many 
things about other parties, too. I went 
back with him and told the children in 
a matter of fact way about Bruce’s han- 
dicap, explaining that he understood 
many words through lipreading, but did 
not follow general conversation. I also 
told them he was having a fine time with 
them. Bruce was satisfied, the children 
were interested and puzzled, but they 
did not try to make him talk, and he 
was much more contented. He ended 
up by having a good time at the party. 


Mrs. W. L., Oregon 


Your experience with Bruce at the 
party makes a most interesting story, 
Mrs. L. You told it graphically, and it 
is characteristic of a good many hard 
of hearing persons, both adults and 
children. Hard of haring and deaf chil- 
dren—and adults—are often reluctant 
to be talked to in company. Even if they 
read lips, they are afraid they will not 
understand strangers. Bruce was de- 
termined not to be talked to, and he 
announced his determination in no un- 
certain terms. Of course, this disinclin- 
ation to be talked to must be gradually 
overcome! 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


2 (Tilinois) 
0 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati (19) Ohio 
3006 Vernon Pl. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


3 (Wisconsin) 
W. Wisconsin Ave., 
601 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., S. 


Paterson 1 shad Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Panl 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott - on - Robert 
Bldg. 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 ( 
1934 Calvert St., 


D. C.) 
N. W. 
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District of Columbia 
Washington 
Miss FRANCES H. DOWNEs 


2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Mrs. EpNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 7-1700 


Plorida 


Winter Park 


Mrs. RAYMOND F. Potrer 
567 Osceola Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELizABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 

Rm. 1026-220 So. 
Zone 4 

Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


$017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


Miss Enip S. LOFCHIE 
419 Boylston St., 


702 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 


175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 1 


State St., 


Zone 16, Rm. 


New York 
Brooklyn (1) 


8 24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 

New York 

Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 
Port Washington 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
13 Firwood Road, P. O. Box 


Syracuse 


Mrs. 
521 Catherine St., Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 
Miss G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 
Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A. BubLoNc 
2046 Queen Street 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 


Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 


95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 
Montreal 


West 


51 Sherbrooke St., 
6 Phone: FI 2851 


Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 


17 
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‘Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 


AMELIA PERLMUTTER GORN 


Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deat 


Mrs. WINNIE Woop WHITTIER 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


The Nitchie School 


What People Say is a 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


Basic 
Course in Lipreading 


By Kathryn Alling Ordman & Mary Pauline Ralli 


first course of 30 lipreading 


lessons for teenagers and adults. The lessons, supple- 
mented by stories, colloquial sentences and drills, pro- 
vide an excellent introduction to lipreading. Instruc- 
tions for home study are included. 


$3.75 


Plus 12¢ for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Washington 7, D. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
‘nsertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 

Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 1957: Trained, ex- 
perienced teacher of deaf in day school. Immedi- 
ate duties: teach preschool class; act as supervisor 
of program for deaf. Opportunity to become di- 
rector of expanding program for large, metro- 
politan area. Program closely affiliated with Medical 
Center Audiology Clinic. Beginning salary $5000- 
$6000, dependent on ability. Write Robert E. 
Roach, Medical College of Alabama, 1919 7th 
Avenue South, Birmingham, Alabama. 


WANTED September 1957: Oral teachers of the 
deaf for an integrated elementary public school pro- 
gram. Ideal location adjoining and just southwest 
of Los Angeles City. Apply to K. A. Hunsaker, 
Ed.D., Director of Special Education, Southwest 
School Districts, 111 North Grevillea Avenue, Ingle- 
wood 1, California. 


WANTED: In September 1957, trained oral teacher 
of the deaf in intermediate department of private 
day school. Classes are small, equipment is excellent. 
Salary contingent on education ard experience. Di- 
rector, Sunshine Cottage, 103 Tuleta Drive, San 
Antonio 12, Texas. 


FOR SEPTEMBER 1957: Oral teacher of the deaf 
in intermediate grades of an elementary day school. 
Apply—Supervisor of Safety and Special Education, 
Louisville Public Schools, 506 W. Hill Street, 
Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


WANTED: For September 1957. Oral teacher to 
teach one primary class and to act as head teacher 
for day class program in public schools closely 
affiliated with teacher training program and medical 
center audiology clinic. Apply to: Freeman McCon- 
nell, Director, The Bill Wilkerson Hearing and 
Speech Center, 2109 Garland Avenue, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


WANTED: A young man (oral trained) to further 


WANTED for September 1957: One trained teacher 
for the oral deaf for preschool and first preparatory 
levels. Private oral day school, living quarters free 
in addition to good salary. Apply: Mrs. Carlton 
O. MacNeely, Columbus School of Speech Correc- 
tion, 1425 3rd Avenue, Columbus, Georgia. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Audiologist with 
supervisory ability in both speech and hearing. 
Excellent opportunity in fast-growing speech and 
hearing center. $6,000.00 per year starting salary. 
Apply Samuel M. Cohen, executive director, Colum- 


Personnel Director, 815 Fourth Avenue North, 
Seattle 9, Washington. 


WANTED for September 1957, teacher for public 
school day class of children with profound hearing 
loss. Elementary level. Special training for teach- 
ing the deaf and/or hard of hearing required. Basic 
salary with Bachelor’s Degree $3800. Contact Super- 
visor of Special Services, Board of Education of 
Prince George’s County, Upper Marlboro, Maryland. 


WANTED: Experienced, college graduate trained 
teachers of the deaf, for September 1957. Standard 
salary scale. Attractive working surroundings in a 
day school for the deaf. Write Mr. Nathan P. 
Harris, Principal, Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 
Kearsarge Avenue, Boston 19, Massachusetts. 


WANTED BY SEPTEMBER, 1957: Three teach- 
ers of the oral deaf for Green Bay Public Schools. 
Seven-teacher department for deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children ages 5-18. Salary based on ex- 
perience. Apply to Fred H. Wandrey, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 523 Howe Street, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED, oral teacher of language and 
literature, with 84 hours of University credit, in- 
terested changing location; experienced also with 
hearing class. Box A-4, Volta Review. 


8 WEEKS private tutoring and small classes for 
deaf or aphasic children. 2 locations, Los Angeles 
area. July and August. Box A-2, Volta Review. 


my son’s education—half interest in my 
operations—salary for educational work—Write for 
details. Box A-6, Volta Review. 


WANTED: In September—Trained teacher for pre- 
school deaf children—Day School—small classes— 
pleasant working conditi ttractive salary. The 
Louisville Deaf Oral School, 1320 South Fourth 
Street, Louisville 8, Ky. 


EXPERIENCED teachers of the deaf in primary 
and intermediate department with oral training. B.A. 
required. Good salaries and retirement plan. Write 
Superintendent, Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, 
Utah 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 
By Edith Fitzgerald 
$3.00—Plus 12 cents for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
« Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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IF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


Entered at the Post Office in Baltimore, Md., as second- 


class matter. University Microfilms 
RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 313 N. First St. 


Ann Arbor, ‘ichigan 


WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E,. WINSTON 
Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


Photograph by Clif Waters 
Graduated from High School, May 1957 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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